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OHN ALDAM HEATON intro- 

duces his work upon the “ Furni- 

ture and Decoration in England 

during the Eighteenth Century” 
with the statement: ‘Carlyle has said 
thit the eighteenth century produced 
nothing of value but the French Revo- 
lution; he might, also, have excepted 
Enelish furniture.” 

‘This may appear like the assertion of 
an enthusiast, but it is excusable in view 
of much that we now admire and repro- 
duce from old models. What our great- 
grandfathers despised and _ neglected, 
what our fathers utterly forgot, we value, 
restore and copy. 

The household furniture of the latter 
half of the last century —at any rate, 
the best of it—phas, of late, so com- 
monly come to be regarded as the best 
the world has yet produced, that no 
apology seems needed for a slight de- 
parture from the rule thus far followed 
in this publication of illustrating only 
European architecture, and of devoting 
space to a series of chairs, which are 
popularly known in this country as 
“ Colonial,’ and which may have been 
made in America, or in England — it 
matters little which. The examples 
chosen are of the same patterns as 
those commonly in use at the close of 
the last century in England; and some 
of them were doubtless brought over 
from the old country. Which, if any, 
are American it is now almost impossi- 
ble to tell. 

Chairs, sideboards, cabinets and _ta- 
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bles, of the style known as “ Chippen- 
dale,” “Adams,” ‘ Sheraton,”  etc., 
whether made by these masters, or by 
some of their army of imitators and fol- 
lowers, now sell for several times their 
original prices, and are imitated by fur- 
niture makers of all degrees of skill and 
fame. 

In point of style, appropriateness and 
general usefulness, nothing now made 
is better adapted to modern conditions 
than the best of this old work; and, be- 
sides having been a fad for a number 
of years, it is steadily growing in favor 
with people of taste. 

Most of the patterns shown in the 
illustrations are shapes which are now 
generally used for dining-room chairs, 
and are especially suitable for this pur- 
pose. The arm-chairs shown in Plates 
XCIL, XCIII., XCIV: and XCVL, and 
the “Chippendale” pattern shown in 
Plate XCV., are all shapes frequently 
used and hard to improve upon. 

The ‘“ Windsor” chairs, when well 
made and of good materials, are the 
most durable, and at the same time the 
most comfortable plain chairs to be 
found. ‘The lines of the best examples 
are graceful and the construction rea- 
sonable. 

One fault which many chairs of mod- 
ern make (especially those of French 
origin) have is their frailty and illogical 
construction. They are designed for 
show only, and are not suitable for use. 
The drawing-rooms and parlors of the 
last generation, which are still fresh in 
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the memory of most of us, and which 
were opened only to receive guests, 
were decorated (?) with these instru- 
ments of torture; while the fine old 
furniture of our grandfathers was thrown 
into the attic or barn-loft, to be brought 
to light and cherished as priceless treas- 
ures by the present generation. We 
feel the bulk of this furniture to be at 
once good to look at, useful for daily 
life, constructively excellent, and within 
the reach of the average purse; and by 
comparison with much of the vulgarly 
ostentatious work of the present,— the 
relics of ane Castes a OF ue last genera- 
r patterns 
of iis sentiale furniture, even if 
badly notched and somewhat worm- 
eaten, seems a most desirable relief. 
The original suggestions for this style 
are, without doubt, French, and from 
the time of Louis XIV.; but it came to 
be a thoroughly English style in its 


) 


development. In applying the French 
ideas, the English toned down the 


eccentricities, stiffened the curves, and 
added an air of severity to the original 
type, while the French went on devel- 
oping it in the other direction, until the 
relationship can hardly be traced. 

Previous to the time of ‘Thomas 
Chippendale there had been published, 
mainly in France, a number of books 
devoted to furniture and decorative 
designs, and these, it is safe to as- 
sume, had much to do in forming the 
style which he adopted and developed. 
Chippendale was in the first place, and 
principally, a carver—a maker of ex- 
travagant and flamboyant frames to 
mirrors and girandoles; and so eagerly 
did he copy the originals that he actu- 
ally seems to have outfrenched the 
French. 

From this time on (1746) a number 
of elaborate books of engraved designs 
for furniture were issued, “mostly by men 
who were carvers only. The demand 
for ornamentally framed glass mirrors 
(then attractive novelties) was probably 
the origin of this whole movement, as 
far as cabinet-makers were concerned. 

Heaton says of Chippendale: “It is 
rather disconcerting to find this man, 
to whom, in common parlance, we agree 
to attribute our style (and who certainly 
has left us an abundance of copper- 
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plate engravings), not only not a man 
of education and modesty, but a very 
commonplace and vulgar hawker of his 
wares, prepared to make anything that 
will please his customers and fill his 
purse.” He calls his book “The Gen- 
tleman & Cabinet Maker’s Director,” 
“being a large collection of the most 
elegant and useful designs of household 
furniture in the Gothic, Chinese and 
modern taste. ‘lo which is prefixed 
a short explanation of the five orders 
of architecture, and rules of perspect- 
ive, with proper directions for executing 
the most difficult pieces.” His preface 
begins with the very modest introduc- 
tion: “Of all the arts which are either 
improved or ornamented by architecture, 
that of cabinet-making is the most use- 
ful and ornamental.” 

A great deal of Chippendale’s pub- 
lished work is entirely lacking in merit, 
and unworthy of the reputation given it. 

Upon examining a piece of furniture 
that can reasonably be ascribed to 
Chippendale, it will be found of excel- 
lent workmanship, and the wood, always 
mahogany without any inlay, is richly 


grained, showing a careful selection of 
material. 

The chairs of Chippendale and his 
school are very characteristic. The 
backs are cut in fanciful open-work 
patterns; and the more ornate work, 


the twisted ribands of his design, are 
scarcely to be reconciled with the use 
for which a dining-room chair is in- 


tended. The well-moulded sweep of 
his lines, however, counterbalances this 
defect to some extent, and a good 


any chair will ever 
graceful article of 


Chippendale mahog 
be an elegant and 
furniture. 

Following Chippendale came Rich- 
ardson, Ince & Mahew, Pergalosi, Hep- 
pelwhite, Sheraton, the brothers Robert 
and James Adam, and a number of 
others who published collections of de- 
signs. Robert Adam was an architect 
of considerable prominence, and his 
work was that of a careful student and 
cultivated artist. It had a marked ef- 
fect upon the taste of his time. It is 
often pointed out that our so-called Co- 
lonial style in this country, especially in 
interior work, finds its nearest relation- 
ship in the work of the brothers Adam 
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in England. When we consider the vile 
taste which surrounded them on_ all 
sides, the false standards set up by a 
pretended admiration of classical work 


on the one hand, and an extravagant — 


desire to follow all the excesses of the 
French Renaissance on the other, we 
can but wonder at what they were able 
to do. They carefully considered all 
the details of building, finishing and 
furnishing a house, even to the house- 
hold utensils; and, although bound 
within strict limits by their interpreta- 
tion of the proper principles of design 
based on the ‘five orders” of archi- 
tecture, they showed a remarkable free- 
dom and versatility, and accomplished 
a vast amount of work. 

The comparative dates of the chairs 
selected for illustration in this number 
are difficult to determine, but in all 
probability the bandy-legged forms, 
shown in Plates XCVII. and XCVIII., 
together with the Windsor chairs, such 
as those of Plate C., were among the 
earliest of the forms we have chosen, 
and belong to the earlier part of the 
eighteenth century. The bandy-legged 
form of chair is said to have been in- 
troduced into England from Holland in 
the reign of William and Mary, and 
it came into use in this country early 
in the eighteenth century, and towards 
the middle of the century were made 
with some ornamentation and ball and 
claw feet. This was, of course, before 
the time of Chippendale. 

In the earlier Colonial times, chairs 
appear to have been comparatively rare 
articles of personal property ; for in the 
numerous inventories of effects which 
are preserved to us they are seldom 
mentioned. As the Colonies grew richer, 
the simpler and earlier patterns, many 
of them of turned spindles, with rush or 
leather seats, gave place to the more 
elaborate and delicate patterns. 

The Windsor chair appears to have 
been a favorite pattern with our fore- 
fathers, and it was made in all sorts of 
variations of form and proportion. Even 
in its ugliest and most uncouth shapes, 
however, it is one of the most satisfac- 
tory pieces of furniture we have. Its 
popularity was so great in the last cen- 
tury that cabinet-makers advertised in 
the newspapers the fact that they were 


prepared to make Windsor chairs to 
order. Within the last few years the 
popularity of this pattern has been re- 
vived, and we trust will continue. 

The name ‘“ Chippendale,’ now so 
common, and used often without dis- 
crimination, has been applied to furni- 
ture having only a general resemblance 
to patterns actually made or designed 
by the master himself. For instance, 
the chairs represented in Plates XCII. 
to XCVI. have some features which 
strongly suggest the designs in Chip- 
pendale’s books; but we cannot say 
how far this indication can be trusted. 
In the same way the chairs in Plates 
LXXXIX. to XCI. have a general re- 
semblance to the work of Heppelwhite, 
and may have been made from his 
designs for aught we know to the con- 
trary. As much might be said for each 
design represented. ‘The truth of the 
matter seems to be that these names, 
through loose application, have come to 
be so elastic that they now have very 
little meaning ; and we have some doubt 
if the conditions were ever very dif- 


ferent. Dr. Irving W. Lyon, in his 
work on the ‘Colonial Furniture of 


New England,” states that nowhere in 
any of the records which he had 
searched for information did he find 
mention of the name of Chippendale in 
connection with furniture, although it is 
pretty safe to say that some of his furni- 
ture must have found its way to this 
country. It is probable that the names 
of the makers were considered of com- 
paratively slight importance at that 
time; and when these names later as- 
sumed a sort of generic application it 
was too late to lay down the limits 
within which they could properly be 
used. 

The few examples we give to illustrate 
the chairs of the last century are all 
taken from the very valuable collection 
of furniture belonging to Dr. William 


H. Crim of Baltimore, through whose 
courtesy, and that of Mr. Horace C. 


Dunham of Boston (from whose nega- 
tives the plates have been made), we 
are able to make so excellent a showing. 


LXXXIX. to C. 


CHAIRS FROM THE COLLECTION OF DR. W. H. 
CRIM, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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The work now in preparation upon 
the municipal buildings erected by Mr. 
E.-M. Wheelwright, for the city of 
Boston, will be of exceptional value to 
architects who have not the time or 
opportunity to personally examine and 
investigate the latest school buildings, 
institutions, etc., of the country. 

Schoolhouses are among the com- 
monest problems presented to archi- 
tects for solution; and unless an archi- 
tect has constant need to keep informed 
of the progress made, in meeting the 
ever-increasing demands of school com- 
mittees and public officials, he can- 
not expect to make the most of his 
opportunities, and provide school ac- 
commodations which will satisfy these 
demands. The literature obtainable, 
bearing upon this subject, is meagre 
and scattered ; and no architect who has 
not made an exhaustive study of the 
subject can keep abreast of the times 
in this department. 

Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, former city 
architect of Boston, while occupying 
that office. was called upon to design 
and build an exceptionally large number 
of school buildings, and his success is 
familiar to the profession. Prof. Fran- 
cis W. Chandler, an architect of long 
practical experience, and now the expert 
adviser of the mayor of Boston, who 
was chosen to examine and advise upon 
all designs for public buildings for the 
city, is eminently fitted to treat this 
subject in a comprehensive manner. 

Professor Chandler will compile this 
work, and, with the assistance of spe- 
cialists in various departments, furnish 
a reference book, the need for which 
has long been recognized. 


in the Middle Ages. 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, in the paper from 
which extracts were given in the No- 
vember issue, goes on to give a picture 
of the conditions under which architects 
practised in the middle ages and im- 
mediately after, which is instructive and 
interesting, and furnishes a vivid con- 
trast to present conditions. He says :— 

The architect of those days, therefore, 
was a superior clerk of works, as we 
should call him, with this radical differ- 
ence, —that he had no master over him, 
sitting most of his time in an office per- 
haps one hundred. miles away, directing 
him by the penny-post what to do, and 
sending him drawings to show him how 
to do it. Imagine a modern clerk of 
works to have had the training of an 
architect as well as that of a tradesman 
in one of the handicrafts; that is to 
say, to have the skill to design the work 
he directs; or, what is the same thing, 
imagine a modern architect to have 
learned one or more of the manual 
trades, and to choose to go and super- 
intend one of his own buildings as his 
own clerk of works, and you have the 
nearest approach to the architect who 
designed and raised the mighty struct- 
ures of the past, which it is our aim to 
rival, and our despair to surpass. He 
would necessarily be a mason to begin 
with, for masonry is the king of all the 
trades, the one which all the rest follow, 
and the one which, blending itself, as 
it does, imperceptibly with sculpture, — 
which is but a refinement of masonry, 
— passes without any visible or marked 
transition into the higher region of fine 
art. In olden time sculptors and archi- 
tects were the same persons; or, at 
least, though there were sculptors who 
were not architects, there were probably 
no architects who were not sculptors 
capable of designing the carved work 
of their buildings, and of executing 
the most important parts of it —nota- 
bly the figure-work — with their own 
hands. 

Let us for a few minutes try to realize 
in our own persons what it would be 
like to practise architecture after this 
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fashion. Let us shut our eyes to the 
present and try to open them again in 
the days of, say, Henry VI. or Lorenzo 
di Medici. 

Relieved of all the official and com- 
mercial occupations in which I venture 
to say most of us—do what we will — 
find half, and more than half, our time 
spent, we shall pass our working days 
clad in the workman’s blouse, setting 
out our work on the ground, drawing 
such simple diagrams as will give the 
workman the proportions and dimen- 
sions of the several parts, marking out 
the mason’s moulds, perhaps taking the 
mallet and chisel out of his hand to 
show him practically how we want cer- 
tain parts finished, trying on the build- 
ing itself, as we can nowhere else, the 
scale and proper character of our sculpt- 
ured ornament, without doubt doing so 
much of it ourselves as will give the 
clue to the subordinate carvers, and 
probably finishing some of the most im- 
portant parts with our own hands. Con- 
ceive the sureness and confidence with 
which we should work. ‘There would 
be none of that experimental and _hesi- 
tating anxiety which makes us doubt 
after drawing out a design whether it 
will come out as we intend in actual 
execution, No! there is the building 
itself on which to try experiments. 
When the thing is going wrong we can 
stop it at once and correct our original 
device and substitute something better, 
and there will be no contractor to worry 
us for an ‘“ex/ra”’ on the inevitable plea 
that the new way is more expensive than 
that for which he contracted. And so 
our building will rise, and as it nears 
completion, and the scaffolding comes 
down, and we stand with hands behind 
us, and head thrown back, to see our 
creation as it emerges in its maiden 
whiteness from the enveloping veil of 
poles and planks, we shall feel that it is 
indeed our creation, the work of our 
own brain, and in a measure of our own 
hands, in a way that no architect can 
quite feel now about any of his crea- 
tions, however much pains he may have 
devoted to them. 

The drawings used in olden time were 
of the slightest and most conventional 
kind. Even in Wren’s time working 
drawings, such as we make for every 
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detail, were not found necessary when 
competent workmen were employed. 
When sending his small scale plans and 
directions for the library at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Wren adds: “I sup- 
pose you have good masons; however, 
I would willingly take a further pains to 
give all the mouldings in great; we are 
scrupulous in small matters, and you 
must pardon us, the architects are as 
great pedants as critics and _ heralds.” 
In his day there were trained schools of 
masons and joiners who had traditions 
of their own, and could be trusted to 
apply them. The architect gave them 
the size of the door, the scale and 
amount of ornament he wished to use 
in the doorcase, and the workman had 
sufficient skill to fill up the details of 
the sketch and to realize the architect’s 
intentions as he would have them. So 
with the masons: to give them the 
moulding “in great”? would, Wren seems 
to imply, be unnecessary if the men 
were good craftsmen. But where are 
the workmen nowadays who could be 
trusted to do this? It is easy to imagine 
the result if we tried the experiment. 
Old buildings were very simple, and 
in their plans there was very little 
variety. One manor house was ar- 
ranged very like another manor house, 
and one cathedral or church on much 
the same general lines as another. 
Those buildings of our own day which 
retain this simplicity of plan could be 
built without drawings just as the old 
ones were. It would be easy enough to 
build a great church from foundations 
to capstone of spire without a single 
drawing but such rough diagrams as 
the designer would need to enable him 
to put the parts of his building together. 
But when we come to such elaborate 
buildings as the modern town halls, or 
technical schools, or boarding-houses of 
our public schools, or theatres; or when 
we have to deal with confined and 
scantily lit sites, as in the streets of 
London, careful and elaborate plans are 
a necessity, and the drawing office in- 
dispensable. There is no prospect what- 
ever of our being able to build in the 
future without drawings, and we may 
dismiss as impracticable all hope of 
superseding them by supervision and 
direction on the spot, and of being able 
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to shut up our offices and take to the 
building sheds and the scaffolding. 

But admitting all this —acknowledg- 
ing, as I fear we must, that the necessi- 
ties of modern system are too strong 
for us, and that we must, in the main, 
go on as we are now doing, is there 
nothing we can do to place ourselves 
more in touch with the handicrafts? If 
we cannot go the whole way, may we 
not go part of the way to meet those 
workmen on a common footing with 
whom, whether indirectly or directly, we 
cannot help co-operating in the carrying 
out of our designs? If we cannot, as 
Pythius would have us, excel in all the 
arts, so as to surpass in each one of 
them the skilled workman who has fol- 
lowed that one alone, and made himself 
master of it, surely we may, without be- 
ing unreasonable, demand of our archi- 
tects that they shall at least not design 
things without knowing how they are to 
be made. 


*The four cuts on this and the following page rep- 
resent regular stock patterns of chairs manufactured by 
Mellish, Byfield & Co., Boston, who will be glad to give 
further information concerning them if desired. 
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The new Boston Public Library can 
scarcely be called “Colonial” in style, 
even if it is difficult to say exactly to 
what style it belongs. The chairs 
throughout the building, however, have 
been copied as exactly as possible from 
an original ‘Windsor’ which was 
brought from England in our Colonial 
times; and it is conceded by all who 
stop to note the harmony of design 
which characterizes the Library building 
and its contents, that these chairs are 
admirably suited to their purpose and 
surroundings. 

One of the many variations of design 
known under the general name of 
‘‘Windsor chairs” is shown in Plate C. 
of this issue; and Fig. 3 on page 199 
shows the chair made by Messrs. Mel- 
lish, Byfield & Company, 86 Washington 
Street, Boston, for the Boston Public 
Library. The great variation in design, 
and at the same time the excellence of 
it, both constructively and _ artistically 
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considered, bear the best evidence of 
the straightforward methods used by 
our ancestors, and the result of aiming 
directly at the mark. At the time these 
patterns were originated there were few 
cabinet-makers in this country. The 
village carpenter made most of the fur- 
niture, possibly with imported work for 
a model, or as a suggestion, but gen- 
erally with nothing but his own ideas of 
fitness for a guide. 

The other designs shown on this page 
are adaptations of old patterns made 
by Messrs. Mellish, Byfield & Company. 
The relationship of these-patterns to 
English prototypes of the Georgian pe- 
riod can be easily traced. There could 
be no better illustration for our com- 
ments on page 187 upon the fitness of 
these early forms to modern require- 
ments, than these of the Windsor chairs. 
All of the patterns are well suited for 
dining-room use. 
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found on more buildings than any other 
make of lock, have brought out a new 
lock of the same mechanical principle, 
but stamped out of cold-rolled steel. 
It is one of the most simple and easy- 
working locks, and at the same time the 
most strong and durable, of the many 
similar devices on the market. It is 
made in all the popular finishes. <A cut 
of this lock, with further particulars, will 
be found in their advertisement. 


Mr. R. T. Adams, who handles the 
fine floors of the Wood Mosaic Co. in 
Boston, has moved his salesrooms from 
80 Devonshire Street to 388 Boylston 
Street, falling into line with many other 
houses that make artistic interior finish 
and furnishings a specialty. This class 
of trade, by locating on Boylston Street, 
is developing it on similar lines to Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Mr. Adams, in 
his new location, will add a line of 
grille and fretwork to his hardwood 
flooring, and keep on building up what 
he has already, a good business, by 
most careful attention to every detail. 
Architects find his work as good as any 
in its line. 
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